I1C                       LAST ESSAYS

of that morning, the more I believe it was just that; that
It had really been given me to see Crane perfectly happy
for a couple of hours; and that it was under this spell
that directly we arrived he led me impatiently to the
room in which he worked when at Brede. After we got
there he said to me, "Joseph, I will give you some-
thing." I had no idea what it would be, till I saw him
sit down to write an inscription in a very slim volume.
He presented it to me with averted head. It was "The
Black Riders." He had never spoken to me of his
verse before. It was while holding the book in my
hand that I learned that they were written years before
In America. I expressed my appreciation of them that
afternoon in the usual half-a-dozen, or dozen, words
which we allowed ourselves when completely pleased
with each other's work. When the pleasure was not
so complete the words would be many. And that was
a great waste of breath and time. I must confess that
we were no critics, I mean temperamentally. Crane
was even less of a critic than myself. Criticism Is very
much a matter of a vocabulary, very consciously used;
with us it was the intonation that mattered. The tone
of a grunt could convey an infinity of meaning between
us.

The articulate literary conscience at our elbow was
Edward Garnett. He, of course, was worth listening
to. His analytical appreciation (or appreciative analy-
sis) of Crane's art, in the London Academy of 17th
December, 1898,1 goes to the root of the matter with
Edward's almost uncanny Insight, and a well-balanced
sympathy with the blind, pathetic striving of the artist
towards a complete realization of his individual gift.
How highly Edward Garnett rated Crane's gift is
recorded in the conclusions of that admirable and,

lExtcucIed aad rejrablislied in the volume "Mday Nights."